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Jaan Fuang Jotiko, my teacher, was born in 1915 to a small 
farming family in the province of Chanthaburi, near the 
Cambodian border of southeastern Thailand. Orphaned at the age 
of eleven, he was raised in a series of monasteries and received 
ordination as a monk when he turned twenty. As he began to 
study the monastic discipline, though, he realized that the monks 
of his monastery were not really serious about practicing the 
Buddha's teachings, and he longed to find a teacher who would 
give him a training more in line with what he had read. His 
chance came during his second year as. a monk, when Ajaan Lee 
Dhammadharo, a member of the forest ascetic tradition founded 
by Ajaan Mun Bhuridatto, came to set up a meditation monastery 
in an old cemetery just outside of Chanthaburi. Taken with Ajaan 
Lee's teachings, Ajaan Fuang reordained in the sect to which 
Ajaan Lee belonged, and joined him at his new monastery. 
From that point onward, with few exceptions, he spent every 
Rains Retreat under Ajaan Lee's guidance until the latter's death 
in 1961. One of the exceptions was a five-year period he spent 
during World War II, meditating alone in the forests of northern 
Thailand. Another was a six-year period in the early fifties when 
Ajaan Lee left Ajaan Fuang in charge of the Chanthaburi monastery 
and wandered about various parts of Thailand in preparation for 
finding a place to settle down near Bangkok. When in 1957 Ajaan 
Lee founded Wat Asokaram, his new monastery near Bangkok, 
Ajaan Fuang joined him there, to help in what was to be the last 
major project of Ajaan Lee's life. 



After Ajaan Lee's death, Ajaan Fuang was generally expected 
to become abbot of Wat Asokaram. The monastery by that time, 
though, had grown into such a large, unwieldy community that he 
did not want the position. So in 1965, when the Supreme Patriarch 
of Thailand, in residence at Wat Makut Kasatriyaram (The Temple 
of the King's Crown) in Bangkok, asked him to spend the Rains 
Retreat at his temple, to teach meditation to him and to any of the 
other monks at the temple who were interested, Ajaan Fuang 
jumped at the chance. 
He spent a total of three Rains Retreats at Wat Makut, wander- 
ing about the countryside looking for solitude during the dry 
seasons. Although he had immense respect for the Supreme 
Patriarch as an individual, he grew tired of the politicking he saw 
at the higher ecclesiastical levels, and so began looking for a way 
out. It came in 1968, when a woman named Khun Nai Sombuun 
Ryangrit donated land to the Patriarch for a small monastery in a 
mountainous region near the coast of Rayong province, not far 
from Chanthaburi. Ajaan Fuang volunteered to spend time at the 
new monastery, Wat Dhammasathit, until a permanent abbot 
could be found. The monastery, though, was in a very poor area 
where the local people were not enthusiastic about the idea of a 
strict meditation monastery in their midst, so no one could be 
found to take on the position of abbot. Thus, shortly before the 
Supreme Patriarch's death in a car accident in 1971, Ajaan Fuang 
accepted the position of abbot at Wat Dhammasathit himself. 
It was soon after this that I first met him, in April of 1974. Wat 
Dhammasathit had the look of a summer camp down on its luck: 
three monks living in three small huts, a lean-to where they 
would eat their meals, a kitchen with room for a couple of nuns, 
and a small wooden structure on top of the hillmwhere I 
stayed--which had a view of the sea off to the south. The land 
had been donated shortly after a fire had stripped it of all its 
vegetation, and the hillsides were covered mostly with cogon 
grass. Yearly fires still swept through the area, preventing trees 



from taking hold, although the area on the mountain above the 
monastery was covered with a thick, malarial forest. 
In spite of the poor conditions, Ajaan Fuang seemed to have a 
clear-eyed, down-to-earth wisdom that allowed him to transcend 
his surroundingsDan inner peace, happiness and stability that I 
envied and admired. After spending a few months practicing 
meditation under his guidance, I returned to America, and then 
found my way back to Thailand in the fall of 1976 to be ordained 
as a monk and to begin training under him in earnest. 
In my absence, he had begun to develop a small but devoted 
following of lay meditators. In early 1976 the new abbot of Wat 
Makut had invited him back to teach there on a regular basis, and 
for the rest of his lifeDuntil his death in 1986he split his time 
evenly between Bangkok and Rayong. Most of his students came 
from the professional classes of Bangkok people who were turning 
to meditation for spiritual strength and solace in the face of the 
fast-changing pressures of modern Thai urban society. 
During my first years back in Rayong, the monastery was an 
incredibly quiet and secluded place, with only a handful of 
monks and almost no visitors. Fire lanes had begun to hold the 
fires in check, and a new forest was developing. The quiet 
atmosphere began to change, though, in the fall of 1979, when 
construction began on a chedi at the top of the hill. Because the 
chedi was being built almost entirely with volunteer labor, 
everyone was involved  monks, laypeople from Bangkok, and 
local villagers. 
At first I resented the disruption of the monastery's quiet 
routine, but I began to notice something interesting: People who 
never would have thought of meditating were happy to help. with 
the weekend construction brigades; during breaks in the work, 
when the regulars would go practice meditation with Ajaan 
Fuang, the newcomers would join in, and soon they too would 
become regular meditators as well. In the meantime, I began 
learning the important lesson of how to meditate in the midst of 



less than ideal conditions. Ajaan Fuang himself told me that 
although he personally disliked construction work, there were 
people he had to help, and this was the only way he could get to 
them. Soon after the chedi was finished in 1982, work began on a 
large Buddha image which was to have an ordination hall in its 
base, and again, as work progressed on the image, more and more 
people who came to help with the work were drawn to meditation. 
Ajaan Fuang's health deteriorated steadily in his later years. A 
mild skin condition he had developed during his stay at Wat 
Makut grew into a full-blown case of psoriasis, and no medicinem 
Western, Thai or Chinese--could offer a cure. Still, he maintained 
an exhausting teaching schedule, although he rarely gave sermons 
to large groups of people. Instead, he preferred to teach on an 
individual basis. His favorite way of getting people started in 
meditation was to meditate together with them, guiding them 
through the initial rough spots, and then have them meditate 
more and more on their own, making way for new beginners. 
Even during his worst attacks of psoriasis, he woul.d have time to 
instruct people on a personal basis. As a result, his following-- 
though relatively small compared to that of Ajaan Lee and other 
famous meditation teachersmwas intensely loyal. 
In May, 1986, a few days after the Buddha image was com- 
pleted, but before the ordination hall in its base was finished, 
Ajaan Fuang flew to Hong Kong to visit a student who had set up 
a meditation center there. Suddenly, on the morning of May 14 
while he was sitting in meditation, he suffered a heart attack. The 
student called an ambulance as soon as he realized what had 
happened, but Ajaan Fuang was pronounced dead on arrival at 
the hospital. 
Since he had requested a few years earlier that his body not be 
cremated, plans began immediately to build him a mausoleum. I 
was given the task of assembling his biography and any tape- 
recorded talks that might be transcribed and published as a 
commemorative volume. I found, to my amazement, that I knew 



puns and wordplay made them untranslatable. Ajaan Fuang 
loved playing with language--his sense of humor was one of the 
first things that attracted him to me--and many of his memorable 
sayings were memorable for just that reason. Unfortunately, most 
of these passages lose their impact on translation, and the 
explanations they would require might quickly become tedious, 
so I have omitted nearly all of them, leaving in a few--such as the 
"litter" story--to give a taste of his way with words. 
In addition to the passages from The Language of the Heart, I have 
included almost all of Transcendent Discernment and highlights 
from the commemorative volume. Not everything is a straight 
translation from these books, for in some cases I have had to retell 
the anecdotes to make them more accessible to a Western reader. 
I have been careful throughout, though, to translate the message 
of Ajaan Fuang's own words as exactly as possible. 
In putting this book together, I have had the opportunity to 
reflect on the student/teacher relationship as it exists in Thailand, 
and in Ajaan Fuang's dealings with his disciples, both lay and 
ordained. He provided an atmosphere of warmth and respect, in 
which his students could discuss with him the particular prob- 
lems of their lives and minds, without being made to feel like 
patients or clients, but simply as fellow human beings to whom 
he was offering a solid reference point for their lives. Since 
coming to the West, I find that this sort of relationship is sadly 
lacking among us, and I hope that as Buddhism becomes estab- 
lished here, this sort of relationship will become established as 
well, for the sake of the mental and spiritual health of our society 
as a whole. 
A group of Thai people once asked me what was the most 
amazing thing I had ever encountered in Ajaan Fuang, hoping 
that I would mention his mind-reading abilities or other super- 
natural powers. Although there were thosemhis knowledge of 
my mind seemed uncanny--I told them that what I found most 
amazing was his kindness and humanity: In all our years together, 



he had never made me feel that I was a Westerner or that he was 
a Thai. Our communication was always on a direct, person-to- 
person level that bypassed cultural differences. I know that many 
of his other students, although they would not have phrased the 
issue quite this way, sensed the same quality in him. 
I offer this book as a way of sharing some of what I learned 
from Ajaan Fuang, and dedicate it, with deepest respect, to his 
memory. He once told me that if it hadn't been for Ajaan Lee, he 
would never have known the brightness of life. I owe the same 

debt to him. 

Metta Forest Monastery 
Valley Center, CA 
March, 1993 

Thanissaro Bhikkhu 
(Geoffrey DeGrafJ9 



didn't have one, as he had never done anything wrong. But the 
reporters were not easily discouraged. If he didn't want to give 
his life story, they said, could he please at least teach them some 
Dhamma. This is a request no monk can refuse, so Ajaan Fuang 
told them to close their eyes and meditate on the word buddho-- 
awake. They turned on their tape recorders and then sat in 
meditation, waiting for a Dhamma talk, and this was what they 
heard: 

"That's today's Dhamma: two words--bud- and dho. Now if you 
can't keep these two words i.n mind, it would be a waste of time 
to teach you anything else." 
End of sermon. When they realized that that was all, the 
reportersmlooking very exasperated--gathered their cameras 
and tape recorders and left, never to bother him again. 



"Okay, contemplate food to see what it's made of. Elements, 
right? And what's your body made of? The very same elements. 
The elements in your body need the elements in food in order to 
keep going. So why get all worked up about the filthiness of 
food? Your body is even filthier. When the Buddha teaches us to 
contemplate the filthiness of food, it's so that we can get over our 
delusions about itDnot so that we won't be able to eat." 

That ended their inability to eat food. 



door. The moment he finished, Ajaan Fuang opened the door a 
crack and said, "Look. I didn't ask for you to come here. You 
came of your own free will." 

Another time, after the chedi was finished, the same young man 
was sitting in meditation at the chedi, in hopes that a voice would 
whisper the winning number of the next lottery in his ear. What 
he heard, though, was the sound of Ajaan Fuang actually walking 
past and saying, as if to no one in particular, "Exactly what are 
you taking as your refuge?" 



the chance to investigate further inside. And once you've 
investigated this one element, you'll find that what you learn 
applies to everything else. 
When you investigate the breath, you'll find that it's not a 
being, not a person--so what is there to latch on to? You can't 
latch on to it as your sell for it simply goes its own way. When 
you look at the breath you'll see that it doesn't have a body--no 
head, no legs, no hands, no feet, nothing at all. When you see 
this, you let go of it, in line with the way it really is. 
The texts say, "Cago patinissaggo mutti analayo': You move out of 
the breath. You remove your concerns for it. You don't make it 
your home any longer--because it's not yours. You let it go in 
line with its original nature. You give it back. Whatever it's got, 
you give it back to nature. All of the elementsmearth, water, wind, 
fire and space--you give back to nature. You let them return to 
what they originally were. When you examine all five of these 
things, you'll see that they're not a being, not a person, not 'us', 
not 'them'. You let them all return to their original nature in 
every way. 
This then brings us to the mind, what it is that's aware of these 
five elements. What is it going to stay with now ? Turn your powers 
of observation on this knowing element which is now standing 
on its own, with nothing else left. Examine it to see what's what, 
and that's when another level of insight will arise. 
If you want to gain the insight that will let go of all things in 
line with their original nature, there has to be a special realization 
that arises in the act of letting go. If there isn't this realization, 
your letting go is simply an ordinary, everyday label or perception. 
It's mundane discernment. But when this special realization 
arises in the act of letting go--the instant you let go, the result 
comes right back at you, verifying, certifying what's happened 
for what it really is: You know. You've let go. You then 
experience the purity within you. 



transcendent discernment arises, you'll be free. You'll be able to 
disentangle yourself from all the conventional truths of the world 
that say,' person',' self',' man', 'woman',' us', 'them', and so on. 
But as long as you can't yet let go, you still have to depend on 
these things. They" re your resting spots, but not your refuge. You 
simply lean on each other, and help each other along, so that you 
can make progress on your way. You can't abandon these things, 
for they' re the path of your practice. As long as you stick with 
the practice, you won't fall back. But as soon as you let up on the 
practice, you'll start back-sliding immediately. You'll fall prey to 
doubts, wondering whether or not the Dhamma is true. 
You have to keep being observant of the mind: awareness 
itself. It's not the case that the mind isn't aware, you know. It's 
basic nature is awareness. Just look at it. It's aware of everything-- 
aware, but it can't yet let go of its perceptions, of the conventions 
it holds to be true. So you have to focus your investigation on in. 
Focus on in until the mind and its objects separate from each 
other. Simply keep at it. If you're persistent like this, without let- 
up, your doubts will gradually fade away, fade away, and 
eventually you'll reach your true refuge within you, the basic 
awareness called buddha that sees clearly through everything. 
This is the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha appearing within you 
as your ultimate refuge. 
This is when you'll know what's actually within, what' s 
actually without, what's actually a resting spot, and what's really 
your refuge. You'll be able to distinguish these things. 
Things outside are simply resting spots. Like the body: It's a 
resting spot. For the brief moment that the elements of earth, 
water, wind and fire stay balanced together, you can rest with the 
body. But as for your true refuge, you've already seen it. It's this 
basic awareness itself, within the mind. Your awareness of the 
breath is a refuge on one level. When it separates from the 
breath, it's a refuge on another level. And as for your true 
. 
refuge--buddhamthat's the awareness which lies further within. 



Once you realize this, that's all there is. It's sovereign in and of 
itself. It knows clearly and truly, all around. That s the true 
refuge within you. 
As for things outside, they' re just temporary supports, things 
you can depend on for a little while, like a crutch As long as 
there's the breath to keep them alive, you make use of them. 
When there's no more breath, that's the end of the problem. The 
physical elements separate and no longer depend on each other, 
so the mind returns to its own true refuge. And where is that? 
Just where is that buddha awareness? When we've train(d the 
mind to be its own refuge, there will be no sorrow at that moment 
in the meditating heart. 
The Buddha's own search was for this refuge. He taught all of 
his disciples to take refuge in themselves, for we can depend on 
others only for a little while. Other people merely show us the 
way. But if you want what's really true and good in life, you 
have to depend on yourselfmteach yourself, train yourself, 
depend on yourself in every way. Your sufferings come eventu- 
ally from you. Your happiness, eventually from you. It's like 
eating: If.you don't eat, how are you going to get full? If you 
leave it up to other people to eat, there's no way you're going to 
get full. If you want to be full, you yourself have to eat. It's the 
same with the practice. 
You can't let yourself latch on to things outside you. Things 
outside are inconstant. Impermanent. Undependable. They 
change with every in-and-out breath. This holds not only for 
you, but for everyone. If you don't part from one another while 
you're still alive, you part when you die. You part from things 
with every in-and-out breath. You can't base the meaning of your 
life on these thingsmand you don't have to. You can simply tell 
yourself that this is the way things are all over the world. The 
world offers nothing lasting. We don't want things to be that 
way, but that's the way they are. They don't lie under anyone's 
control at all. This is true not only with things outside, but also 



with things within you. You want the body to stay alive, you 
don't want it to die, but it's going to die. You don't want it to 
change, but it changes, constantly. 
This is why you have to get your mind in shape so that it can 
take refuge in itself, in line with the principles of the skill the 
Buddha taught. And you don't have to feel doubts about the 
practice, for all the qualities you need to develop in the practice 
are already present within you. All forms of good and evil are 
present within you. You already know which path is the good 
one, which path is the shoddy one, so all you have to do is train 
your heart to hold onto the good path. Stop and take a look at 
yourself right now: Are you on the right path? Whatever is 
wrong, don't latch onto it. Let go of it. Past, future, whatever, let 
go of it, leaving only the present. Keep the mind open and at 
ease in the present at all times, and then start investigating. 
You already know that things outside aren't you or yours, but 
inside you there are many levels you have to examine. Many 
levels you have to examine. Even the mind isn't really yours. 
There are still inconstant and stressful things inside it. Sometimes 
it wants to do this, sometimes to do that, it's not really yours. So 
don't get too attached to it. 
Thought-constructs are the big issue. Sometimes they form 
good thoughts, sometimes evil thoughts, even though you know 
better. You don't want to think those things, and yet they keep 
appearing in the mind, in spite of your intentions. So you have to 
regard them as not being yours. Examine them. There's nothing 
dependable about them. They don't last. They're impersonal 
events, so let them go in line with their own nature. 
And what is there that's lasting, solid, dependable and true? 
Keep looking on in. Focus your mindfulness on the breath, and 
ask yourself right there. Eventually you'll come to see what's 
what within you. Whenever you have any doubts or problems in 
the practice, focus down on the breath and ask the mind right 



there, and understanding will arise, to loosen up your wrong 
views and help you past your impasse. 
But even this understanding is inconstant, stressful and not- 
self. Sabbe dhamma anatta: Everything that arises, the Buddha 
said, is inconstant and not self. Even the understandings that 
arise in the mind aren't constant. Sometimes they arise, some- 
times they don't. So don't get too attached to them. When they 
arise, take note of them, and then let them follow their own 
course. Let your views be Right Views: i.e., just right, not going 
overboard. If you go overboard with them, you latch on tight to 
them, and then they turn wrong on you, for you've lost sight of 
what you're doing. 
What this all boils down to is that the more mindfulness in 
your practice, the better. As your mindfulness gets more and 
more mature, more and more complete, it turns into something 
transcendent. The transcendent discernment we mentioned 
above arises from the power of your mindfulness as it becomes 
more and more complete. 
So keep training your mindfulness until it's Great Mindfulness. 
Try to keep it constant, persistent and focused, until you see all 
things for what they are. That's how you'll advance in the 
Buddha's teachings. 



Abhidhamma: The third of the three collections forming the 
Pali Canon, composed of systematic treatises based on lists of 
categories drawn from the Buddha's teachings. 
Ajaan: Teacher; mentor. 
Arahant: A Worthy One or Pure One, i.e. a person whose heart 
is freed from the effluents of mental defilement, and who is thus 
not destined for further rebirth. An epithet for the Buddha and 
the highest level of his Noble Disciples. 
Brahma: An inhabitant of the higher heavens of form and 
formlessness, a position earnedmbut not forevermthrough the 
cultivation of virtue and meditative absorption (jhana), along 
with the attitudes of limitless love, compassion, appreciation and 
equanimity. 
Buddho: Awake--an epithet of the Buddha. 
Chedi: A spired monument, containing relics of the Buddha or 
his disciples, objects related to them, or copies of Buddhist 
scriptures. 
Dhamma: The teachings of the Buddha; the practice of those 
teachings; the release from suffering attained as a result of that 
practice. 
Jataka: Tales recorded in the Buddhist Canon, said to deal 
with the Buddha's previous lives. 
Jhana: Meditative absorption in a single sensation or mental 
notion. 



Karna (kamma): Intentional act--in thought, wo, d or deedm 
holding consequences for the doer of the act based on the quality 
of the intention. 

Khandha: Heap or aggregate. The five khandhas are the 
component parts of sensory experience, the basis for one's sense 
of "self". They are: physical form or sense data; feelings; 
perceptions and mental labels; thought-constructs; and sensory 
consciousness (the mind being counted as the sixth sense). 
Nibbana (nirvana): Liberation. The'extinguishing of passion, 
aversion and delusion in the mind, resulting in complete freedom 
from suffering and stress. 
Palh The oldest recension of the Buddhist Canon; also, the 
language of that recension. 
Sangha: The community of the Buddha's followers. On the 
conventional level, this refers to the Buddhist monkhood. On the 
ideal level, it refers to those of the Buddha's followers--whether 
lay or ordained--who have practiced to the point of gaining at 
least the first of the transcendent qulaities culminating in 
Liberation. The Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha together are 
called the Triple Gem. Taking refuge in the Triple Gemmtaking 
them as the ultimate guides in one's lifemis what makes one a 
Buddhist. 

Sumeru: A mythical mountain, tremendously tall, said to lie at 
the center of the universe, north of the Himalayas. 
Than Phaw: Reverend father. A term of respect and affection 
used for senior monks in southeastern Thailand. 

Vessantara: The Buddha in his next-to-last lifetime, in which 
he perfected the virtue of generosity by giving up his kingdom, 
together with the things he loved most: his children and his wife. 
Wat: Monastery; temple. , 



Then let the breath from the base of the skull spread down over 
both shoulders, past your elbows and wrists, to the tips of your 
fingers and out into the air. 
Let the breath at the base of the throat spread down the central 
nerve at the front of the body, past the lungs and liver, all the way 
down to the bladder and colon. 

Inhale the breath right at the middle of the chest and let it go all 
the way down to your intestines. 
Let all these breath sensations spread so that they connect and 
flow together, and you'll feel a greatly improved sense of well- 
being. 
4. Learn four ways of adjusting the breath: 
a. in long and out long, 
b. in short and out short, 
c. in short and out long, 
d. in long and out short. 
Breathe whichever way is most comfortable for you. Or, better 
yet, learn to breathe comfortably all four ways, because your 
physical condition and your breath are always changing. 
5. Become acquainted with the bases or focal points of the 
mindmthe resting spots of the breathmand center your aware- 
ness on whichever one seems most comfortable. A few of these 
bases are: 

a. the tip of the nose, 
b. the middle of the head, 
c. the palate, 
d. the base of the throat, 
e. the breastbone (the tip of the sternum), 
f. the navel (or a point just above it). 
If you suffer from frequent headaches or nervous problems, 
don t focus on any spot above the base of the throat. And don't 
try to force the breath or put yourself into a trance. Breathe freely 



and naturally. Let the mind be at ease with the breath--but not to 
the point where it slips away. 
6. Spread your awareness--your sense of conscious feeling-- 
throughout the entire body. 
7. Coordinate the breath sensations throughout the body, 
letting them flow together comfortably, keeping your awareness 
as broad as possible. Once you are fully aware of the aspects of 
the breath you already know in your body, you'll come to know 
all sorts of other aspects as well. The breath, by its nature, has 
many facets: breath sensations flowing in the nerves, those 
flowing around and about the nerves, those spreading from the 
nerves to every pore. Beneficial breath sensations and harmful 
ones are mixed together by their very nature. 
To summarize: (a) for the sake of improving the energy already 
existing in every part of your body, so that you can contend with 
such things as disease and pain; and (b) for the sake of clarifying 
the knowledge already within you, so that it can become a basis 
for the skills leading to release and purity of heart--you should 
always bear these seven steps in mind, because they are abso- 
lutely basic to every aspect of breath meditation. When you've 
mastered them, you will have cut a main road. As for the side 
roads--the incidentals of breath meditation--there are plenty of 
them, but they aren't really important. You will be perfectly safe 
if you stick to these seven steps and practice them as much as 
possible. 



sabbe satta sada hontu 
avera sukha-jivino 
katam pua-phalam mayham 
sabbe bhagi bhavantu te 

May all living beings always live happily, 
free from animosity. 
May we all share in the blessings 
springing from the good I have done. 
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